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Akkadian Loan Words in Armenian 
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In the history of science, which includes linguistics, there are 
at least two ways to establish a new theory. The most common is 
the promotion of some hypothesis on the basis of facts: facts which 
later may be either supported, developing into a corresponding 
theory, or rejected, after which they drop into history. There is, 
however, another form of investigation. One or two scholars, some- 
times even generations of them, gather and systematize facts which 
cannot be explained in conformity with known laws or theories 
and which do not suggest any explanations of themselves. 

Here are two examples from the history of linguistics. For- 
mulating his law on the shift of Germanic consonants, J. Grimm 
noticed that in many cases IE *p, *t, and *k passed into voiced 
fricatives instead of voiceless ones; he considered them cases of 
grammatical shift. In 1873 V. Braun! systematized these cases in 
the system of verb endings. Basing himself on just these facts, K. 
Werner formulated his law which explained these exceptions by 
the place of stress.? 

In 1896 Kretschmer (Einleitung in die Geschichte der Grie- 
chischen Sprachen) systematized Greek phonological shifts known 
atthat time but which could not be explained through normal rules 
for phonological development. Kretschmer explained the phonetic 
deviations by reference to a pre-Greek population of the Pelopon- 
nesos. Like many other scholars of his time, he felt that this pre- 
Greek population was not Indo-European. By the middle of the 
1930s however, the Indo-European nature of this substratum had 
been established. Since then, Vladimir Georgiev, A. van Windek- 
ens, V. Merlingen, L. A. Gindin, and others have formulated rules 
showing the regularity of the phonetic development of this pre- 
Greek substratum. In particular, certain consonantal shifts, the 
modification of *o to a, satem characteristics, and other aspects of 
phonology not shared by Greek have been demonstrated in this 
pre-Greek language. The recent monograph of E. J. Furnee? is a 
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result of this earlier work, for in it Furnée has shown abundantly 
the alternations of consonants of words not corresponding to the 
regularities of the Greek language. 

E. Furnée did for Greek much of what I did for Armenian in ` 
my book, Oéerki po istorii dopis’mennogo perioda armjanskogo 
jazyka, published in 1967. In that we systematized almost all Ar- 
menian material available at that time which conformed somewhat 
to Indo-European form, yet the existence of which in Armenian 
could not be explained by the regular Armenian sound laws. The 
Armenian vocabulary was collected after studying the standard 
patterns of Armenian consonantal development, and separating 
out that material which did not conform exactly to the standard 
phonological rules. The problems faced were greater than those 
faced in the study of the pre-Greek substratum. In O&erki I assumed 
that the Armenian language contained the following parts: (1) the 
most ancient words inherited directly from Indo-European, (2) 
words created in Armenian as a result of substratum influence from 
Indo-European languages and languages close to Indo-European 
(including Hayasan and Urartian), (3) the change of the basic stra- 
tum in Armenian as a result of the presence of very ancient di- 
alectal phenomenon, (4) mediate loan words from other Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, and (5) words showing regularities which are 
characteristic of Armenian but not explained. Concomitantly, we 
assumed the possibility of separate migrations of individual proto- 
Armenian groups. And when we spoke of the influence, usually 
as a substratum, of languages close to Indo-European, we meant 
not only Urartian and Hayasan, but also those languages which 
were included in the Nostratic community and which had only a 
remote relationship to Indo-European. These views were stated in 
my Vzaimootnogenie indoevropejskix, xurritsko-urartskix; kav- 
kazskix jazykov (Yerevan 1967), which appeared at about the same 
time as my Oéerki. There I gave my reasons for including Hurrito- 
Urartian within a large ancient community of languages called 
Nostratic or, to be more accurate, North Eurafrasian, a language 
group containing Finno-Ugrian, Altaic, Kartvelian, Hamito-Sem- 
itic and Chuckchee-Kamchak. However, we must remember that 
at that time a new version of Nostratic theory was developing 
which would provide new pracedures for the differentiation of the 
various strata within a language. Only after the publication of Il- 
lich-Svitych's attempts at the comparison of the Nostratic lan- 
guages, volumes 1 and 2 (1971-76) was there a common base for 
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the differentiation of the varied strata. Thus, in my article “Con- 
cerning the Stratification and Chronologicalization of Kartvelian- 
Armenian Correspondences''^ did I make an attempt to separate 
the different strata of correspondences between Armenian and the 
Kartvelian languages, including those which showed remote 
relationships. 

The material collected in my Oéerki did not attract appro- 
priate attention immediately. However, in 1976 J. A. C. Greppin 
discussed Daco-Mysian influence on Armenian? and suggested a 
significant amount of loan words in exactly the same words ex- 
tracted by me. Later, the French scholar Charles Lamberterie noted 
deviations from Armenian regularities, in an address given at the 
First International Conference on Armenian Linguistics, (Phila- 
delphia 1979). At that time, the Soviet scholar L. G. Gertsenberg 
noted the results of my research and judged it from a new point of 
view, on the basis of Indo-European accentology$. 

It is not difficult to conclude that among those words ex- 
tracted by me on the basis of Armenian phonological development, 
there may well be words of Semitic origin, including Akkadian, 
if the presence of a remote relationship between Indo-European 
and Semitic is implied. When these Indo-European-Semitic coin- 
cidences are considered, they should confirm the views expressed 
in my OCerki, not contradict them. 

Itis possible to talk about the direct influence of the Akkadian 
language only if there are other regularities, and only if we exclude 
the following: 

1. accidental coincidences, 

2. influences of other Semitic languages, 

3. mediate loan words, 

4. historical realities supporting the borrowing. 


The title of a recent article by N. A. Mkrtchyan, “Deviations from 
the Regular Features of Armenian in the Light of the Akkadian 
Language,"? gives us a reason to suppose that this article contains 
exactly what has been said above. But, alas, as it turned out, 
Mkrtchyan did not have strict methods for his proofs and did not 
differentiate between heterogeneous facts; he even confused orig- 
inal Armenian words with loan words, and thus could not make 
a reliable contribution to the problem. 
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In his Armenische Grammatik, H. Hübschmann did not sep- 
arate the Akkadian loan words from the Syriac vocabulary. Only, 
Adjarian did so in his History of the Armenian Language,? using 
material from his Hayeren armatakan bararan. He presented 
twenty-seven words which he considered of Assyrian origin. He 
also listed other lexical items which he considered of Akkadian 
origin but which entered Armenian from other sources, such as 
Iranian, Greek or certain unknown sources which caused phonetic 
permutations not accountable for through normal sound changes. 

Later, G. Ghapantsian, in his article ‘“‘Assyro-Babylonian 
words in the Armenian Language,"? made the next step in studying 
Akkadian contributions to Armenian. He criticized a number of 
correspondences which Adjarian had made and posited thirty- 
seven new words of his own finding. Ghapantsian also listed a few 
words which, contrary to the then current thinking, he felt were 
of Akkadian origin, not Syriac, as had been assumed. He also ac- 
cepted words offered by N. Karst and others which were said to be 
ultimately of Sumerian origin. N. Adontz also discussed loan 
words from the ancient Mesopotamian languages, noting certain 
words; but few of the etymologies are still valid. 

It is important to discuss the ways in which Akkadian words 
penetrated Armenian. The earliest scholars talked about the me- 
diate borrowings of Akkadian words — primarily through Urar- 
tian. Adjarian presupposed two periods of borrowing. The first 
occurred before the Armenian invasion of Urartu when “Assyrian 
influence on Armenians was indirect and limited.” !¢ The second 
occurred after the Armenian intrusion, when the Armenians ac- 
quired Assyrian words along with Urartian. G. Ghapantsian talks 
about the strong influence of Mesopotamia on “neighboring peo- 
ples and, through them, on Armenian languages."!! He objects to 
Adjarian's conception (Adjarian entitled his work “Akkadian In- 
fluence on Armenian Language"), because Akkadians "stopped 
speaking their own language by the time Armenians became a na- 
tion, and they were not neighbours."!? N. Adontz, discussing one 
of the lexical substrata, pointed out that "similar elements appar- 
ently penetrated into Armenian during their migration to Armenia, 
or the vocabulary was inherited from the native speakers after the 
Armenians had already come to this country.” 13 

Common views about the possibility of secondary borrowing 
of Akkadian words cannot be accepted unconditionally. At the 
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present moment, nobody has any doubts that Armenians lived in 
the territory of Armenia long before the sixth century B.C., and 
could have had direct contact with Akkadians, if we remember 
that: (1) the Armenians lived in the Arme-Subria!* country, (2] 
many different peoples known from the time of the rise of the As- 
syrian state made considerable contributions to the formation of 
the Armenian nations, (3) Armenians lived in Urartu and even had 
some rulers on the Urartu throne (cf. Erimena), (4) Akkadians had 
colonies in Asia Minor, and there was the potential for continuous 
contact between their residents, particularly merchants, and the 
Armenians. 

There has also been considerabie change in our views about 
the Indo-European language and its ancient contacts and about the 
ancient territories of the Indo-Europeans as well as their later 
movements. As early as in 1967 I suggested that when talking about 
the homeland of the Indo-Europeans the following circumstances 
should be considered: first, historically, the borders of their terri- 
tory could not remain unchanging, second, Indo-European triba) 
communities existed at the time when hunting and cattle breeding 
had primary meaning for getting food, third, even should someone 
not believe in the remote relationship between the Indo-Europeans 
and the Semites (i.e., the Nostratic hypothesis)", clear coinci- 
dences in vocabulary permit us to talk about a very ancient contact. 
Thus, we may suppose that at one time Indo-Europeans lived on 
the territory which adjoined the territory inhabited by Semitic 
tribes. "15 

Put another way one can say that at one time the Indo-Euro- 
peans lived somewhere in western Asia. From there shortly before 
the disintegration of the Indo-European community they could 
move into Europe either as a whole or in part, as T.V. Gamkrelidze 
and V. V. Ivanov suppose.!$ As Gamkrelidze and Ivanov think, Ar- 
menian tribes continued to live in their former Indo-European ter- 
ritory. Unfortunately, this point of view is not confirmed by the 
data of toponymy: toponymy of the primary territory of Indo-Eu- 
ropeans does not have an Indo-European shape. In any case, one 
thing is clear: Armenian tribes could borrow Akkadian words both 
directly and through other language. However, it must be proved 
for each single case that the source was Akkadian, not any other 
language, since forms of their words are the same or almost the 
same. 

The history of the Akkadian language is divided into several 
periods. The so-called Old-Akkadian period (24th-21st centuries 
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B.C.) was more or less uniform, but at the end of it dialectal dif- 
ference between Assyrian and Babylonian was already developing. 
In the history of each of these dialects there were several periods: 
(1) Old-Assyrian (2000-1750 B.C.), Middle Assyrian (second half 
of the second millennium B.C.), Neo-Assyrian (10th-7th centuries 
B.C.); (2) Old-Babylonian (20th-17th centuries B.C.), Middle-Ba- 
bylonian (16th-12th centuries B.C.), Young Babylonian (the end of 
second millenium, as well as the archaized language of first half 
of the first millenium — with conservation of case endings), Neo- 
Babylonian (10th-7th centuries B.C. — the loss of vowel endings, 
strong influence of Aramaic language), and Late-Babylonian (605 
B.C. — the beginning of the first centuries A.D.)}?’. It is clear that 
Akkadian influence on the Urartian language basically was in the 
Neo-Assyrian-Neo-Babylonian period. 

The following phonemes are reconstructed for Akkadian lan- 
guage: (1) vowels: (a) à, ë, L ù; also a reduced vowel à which was 
written with sither e ori; (2) noisy consonants: (a) plosive voiceless 
consonants; p, t, t (emphatic), k, q (uvular emphatic), ’ (laryngal) 
h; (b) plosive voiced consonants: b, d, g, ‘, (c) fricative voiceless 
consonants: s, § (emphatic, close to an affricate), é (midway be- 
tween s and š). š, h; (d) voiced consonant: z. (3) sonorant conso- 
nants: m, n, r, |, w, y.18 Among the consonants, $ and ' existed only 
in the earliest recorded level of Akkadian. The difference between 
b-p,g,k-q,d,t-t,s,s-z was not clear during every period of 
evolution and not for every position. In Old Akkadian, voiced and 
voiceless consonants were scarcely distinguished; further on, they 

- differed completely only in initial position. There was only one 
sign for pu and bu, and at first, there was no special sign for q 
(sometimes it was transcribed by k); emphatic consonants t, s did 
not always differ from non-emphatic and they often were tran- 
scribed as voiced consonants. Akkadian also showed considerable 
assimilation, both consonantal and vocalic (compare umlaut in 
German). 

We can compare the consonants of Akkadian with corre- 
sponding consonants of Armenian using the material from Adja- 
rian. More phonetic correspondences could be made using some 
etymologies provided by Adjarian and others, but, as noted earlier, 
a larger proportion of the correspondences suggested by Adjarian, 
as well as by Karst and Adontz, are simply not tenable for reasons 
immediately obvious when the etymologies are examined. They 
fail on both a semantic and phonological basis. 
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Akkad. Arm. Examples 


b 

d 

g k gisrinnu ‘scale; ksir ‘balance, scale’ 
p p puhu ‘exchange’ p'ox ‘loan’ 

t t' dtinuru 'stove, t'onir 'stove' 

t t? 


k k'  kalakku “silo, cellar,” k‘atak’ ‘city’ 
g k — kimabhu "grave," kmax-k' "skeleton," kmaxi-k' 'corpse' 


(aq) (k?] kunnukku “seal,” knik' 'seal' 


S s? 

s c' së "moth" (?), c'ec' moth 
s s [see above) 

z z? 

h x {see above) 

m m (see above) 

n n (see above) 

ro (see above) 

l Lt (see above) 
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In orderto talk more or less confidently about Akkadian loan- 
words (and through them about Sumerian) in Armenian language, 
the following have to be excluded: (1) onomatopoetic and chil- 
dren's words of general character which are present in Semitic and 
Indo-European languages as well as accidental coincidences, (2) 
words and even components of words having their origin in the 
Nostratic community, i.e., words which are the heritage of remote 
relationship, (3) common Indo-European loan-words from Semitic 
sources as a result of the most ancient contacts, and words of me- 
diate borrowing, (4) loan-words from other Semitic sources (es- 
pecially Aramaic-Syriac and Arabic), beside coincidences or sig- 
nificant similiarities with corresponding, Akkadian forms. We 
cannot yet give an entirely satisfactory decision for this question 
and the analysis below has only preliminary value. In particular, 
we do not always have data for the distinction of mediate and di- 
rect borrowings because of lack of our information about Armenian 
history at the time of the rise of the Assyrian state, about Old Per- 
sian and, even more, Median, Scythian and other Iranian lan- 
guages of that time, and Urartian. 

Let us try to differentiate certain Armenian-Akkadian 
coincidences. 

1. There are numerous coincidences among onomatopoetic 

and children’s words in the Armenian and Akkadian lan- 

guages, although Akkadian does not have a complete collec- 
tion of them. For example, of. Arm. adaiak "cry" (dial. atatel 

“to cry out, to scream”) — Akkad. alalu “joy, exultation;” 

Arm. dial. (children’s) bibi, pipik “child” — Akkad. bab/u! 

'id;!? Arm. kku ''cuckoo" — Akkad. quqü (qq’); Arm. cic, tit 

"nipple, teat" — Akkad, dida 'id.'?9 

2. There are a significant number of Armenian-Akkadian co- 

incidences which have Nostratic roots through general Indo- 

European and general Semitic languages.?! Here are several 

. examples from V.M. Ilich-Svitich’s dictionary: Arm. kokerd 

“throat, gullet” beside ker, kur “food,” Indo. Eur. *g"er-, Ak- 

kad. gagguritu- “throat, gullet,” Sem.-Ham. *gfw)r (Nostratic 

etymology #91); Arm. glux “head,” Ind.-Eur *ghel-, Akkad. 

gulgullu “skull, head,” from gli “to roll,’ Sem.-Ham. *g (w)! 

(#94); Arm. ein “deer,” Ind.-Eur. *el-n-, Akkad. aja-1 "deer," 

Sem.-Ham. ‘jl (#135); Arm. č‘mlel “to squeeze,” dial. c'mřel 

"to squeeze, to rub," Ind.-Eur. *$em-, Akkad. kmj/w "to tie 

(a captive), to suppress, to chain," kam-tu "suppression," 
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Sem.-Ham. *km- (#157); Arm. krunk "crane," Ind.-Eur. 
*ger-, Akkad. kurukku "some bird," Sem.-Ham. "k(w)rk 
(#159); Arm. orovayn (*krop-?) "belly," Ind.-Eur. *kerp/ 
*krep-, Akkad. qerbu “‘interior’’ Sem.-Ham. *qrb (#214); 
Arm. xarel, xorovel “to fry,” Ind.-Eur. *ker-, Akkad. grr, qar- 
Gru “fire, heat,” Sem.-Ham. “qr(r) (#215); Arm. sar “top, sum- 
mit,’ Ind.-Eur *Ker-, Akkad. garnu “horn, turret,” Sem.-Ham. 
*qr- (#227); Arm. sain "ice; cold," Ind.-Eur. Ker-, Akkad. 
qarbu- “coldness,” Sem.-Ham. *qr- (#230); Arm. o(v) "who," 
z-i-nt “what.” Ind.-Eur. *k”o, *k’-i-, Akkad. ki, kima “how,” 
Sem.-Ham *k({w)/ q{w) (#232); Arm. Imel “to rub, to soften,” 
Imlmel “to chew,” Ind.-Eur. *lem-, Akkad. (Late-Babyl.) Imm 
“to chew,” Sem.-Ham. *Im- (#254); Arm. mawr “swamp,” 
Ind. Eur, *meu-, Akkad. (Old-Akad., Assyr.) ma'u, (Babl.) mu 
*water," Sem.-Ham. *mw ($298); Arm. malem “to crush,” 
Ind.-Eur *mel-, Akkad. mil'u "sulfur (*crushed)," Sem.-Ham. 
*ml- (#302); Arm. ma(r)Sel ‘‘to wear out, to fray,” dial. marel 
“to thresh,” Ind.-Eur. *mer-, Akkad. mrg- “to rub, to grind,” 
Sem.-Ham, *m{w}r (#310); Arm. anun, dial. anum “name,” 
Ind.-Eur. *nom-, Akkad. nb’, nabii “to name,” nibu “name,” 
Sem.-Ham. "nb *nm-? (#317); Arm. p‘ert’ ‘‘torn piece,” 
p'etekel “‘to tear, to split, to unpick,” Ind.-Eur. *p(hjer-; Ak- 
kad. pr’(p)rh “to cut off, to tear, to break off,” prr, pardru “to 
crush, to break," Sem.-Ham. *(pjr-, Sem. *pr- ($339); Arm. 
t‘opel “to beat,” Ind.-Eur. *tep-; Akkad. tbh Sem.-Ham. "tph 
(4349). 

3. Many scholars paid attention to early borrowings of Sem- 
itic words by Indo-European languages and to language con- 
tacts between Indo-Europeans and peoples of the Ancient 
East (G. Levi, G. Ipsen, A. Schott, and others). In his article 
“The Most Ancient Indo-European — Semitic Languages 
Contacts” V. M. Illych-Svitych gave 24 Indo-European words 
from H. Moller’s Indo-European Dictionary, with regard to 
borrowings from the Protosemitic language.?* There are Ar- 
menian representatives among them; (a) Arm. kov “cow” 
from IE *g"ow- beside Afrasian parallels (there is no evidence 
for Semitic); derivation of Indo-European words from Su- 
merjan gud ''bull" is considered as doubtful; (b) Arm. art 
from IE. *dgro- beside Sem. hdr “fenced plot, yard; inhabited 
place” and Sumer. agar, adar “irrigated territory, field” (also, 


~ 
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Illych-Svitych gives ancient Georgian agaraki ‘‘field, land, 
village" not taking into consideration that a source for it is 
Armenian agarak "field, farm"); (c) Arm. gini wine" from 

IE. *uoino- beside Sem. *uaint “grapes, wine” (Akkad. Inu 

‘“‘wine"); (d) Arm. durn “door” from IE *dhwer- ‘‘yard; door" 

beside Sem. *twr ''fence; fenced yard;" (e) Arm. naw ‘‘vessel”’ 

from IE. *ndw- beside Sem. "'nw “vessel (jar); vessel” (Akkad. 
untitu "vessel");?? (f) Arm. tawn "festival" from IE *dap- ‘sac- 
rifice’ besides Sem. *dbh ‘to sacrifice’; (g) Arm. asti "star" from 

IE *{A)ster/l- besides Sem. ‘ttr ‘a deified star; Akkad. I5tar 

‘Ishtar, divine being which is symbolized by a star’; (h) Arm. 

ewt'n from IE *septm besides Sem. /s/b’tu, ‘feminine,’ from / 

s/b’u ‘seven’, Akkad. sibittu, sibu. 

And finally we can pass on to Akkadian loan words in Ar- 
menian. Here is a list of those Armenian words which possibly 
have an Akkadian source or, perhaps, another Semitic source (ac- 
cording to regularities established, basically, for an initial 
position.)?4 

Arm.anawt' "vessel" (H), Akk. unut 'id'; Arm. kamn ''thresh- 
ing board," Akk. qamü ''meal, flour" (M); c'ic' "stake, pole," Akk. 
sissu “pole, perch" (Dj); Arm. kas-ar "bribe," Akk. qa$u “to make 
a gift" (Gh); Arm. kir "lime," Akk. giru "asphalt" (A); Arm. kmaxi- 
k' "skeleton," Akk. kimahhu "grave" (A); Arm. knik' "seal," Akk, 
kanikk- “sealed object” (A); Arm. kšił “scales,” Akk. gigrinnu- 
“scales” (A); Arm. k't'et' "linen clothes,” Akk. kititu “id” (M); 
Arm. k'afak' "city" Akk. kalakku "silo, cellar" (A); Arm. k'Stem 
“to cut off, beat, hit/' Akk. kasamu "cut off" (Dj); Arm. k'urm 
"priest, Akkad. kumru “priest” (Ad); Arm. mak's ''customs, 
duty,” Akk. miksu “id” (Gh. Ad); Arm. dialect manket “harrow”, 
Akk. naqiru “id” (M); Arm. mašk “skin, hide,” Akk. maSku “id” 
(Gh) or Aram. maškā (Dj), Syr. meškā is a less possible source; Arm. 
mzem (< muz-) “to squeeze” Akk. mazû “squeeze out” (A); Arm. 
p'ac-anem *'to dress," Akk. paşūnu “to cover, veil” (M); Arm. p'ox 
“loan,” p'oxem "'to (ex) change," Akk. plu "exchange" (A); Arm. 
satar ‘worker, helper,’ Akk. sadaru “to rank, put in order;" Arm. 
Sor “clothes,” Akkd. furu “black cloth” (M); Arm. tari "year," Akk. 
dàritu. "duration, eternity" (Dj); Arm. t'onir "stove," Akk. tinuru 
"jd" (A); Arm. xop' "plowshare," Akk. baputum ''a hoe" (M); Arm. 
xor *'deep, depth, pit," Akk. burru "hole" (M); Arm. xot “breach, 
hole," Akk. þurru “hole” (Karst, A). 


~ 
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When the peculiarities of the Akkadian writing system are 
considered, as well as the possible results of different chronolog- 
ical strata of borrowing and the possibility of different linguistic 
transmission environments along with primary dialectal differ- 
ences,?5 it is possible to suppose a reproduction of Akk. b, d, g 
through Arm. b, d, g; Akk. p, t, k through Arm. p, t, k; Akk. X 
through Arm. s; Akk. h through Arm. h; Akk. s through Arm. c; 
and to ascertain variations in the reproduction ofr and |. This gives 
us a chance to suppose a few additional possible loan words from 
Akkadian or from another Semitic source close to Akkadian: Arm. 
agarak “field,” Akk. agar (7 Sum. a-gàr) "a plot of land surrounded 
by canals" (Gh); Arm. agur "brick," Akk. agurru "id" (Gh) or Per. 
agur (A); Arm. akur “mattock,” Akk. akkullu “id” (Gh); ałag “way, 
road," Akk. alaku ''to go" (Gh); anag "tin," Akk. anáku "id" (A) 
or Hurr. *anagi "id" (Dj); astem “to marry," Akk. aSfatu “wife” or 
Hurr.a&te "id" (Dj); Arm. berd "fortress," Akk. birtu "id." (A); Arm. 
cptem “to disguise,” Akk. subatu "garment" (M); Arm. gagat'n top, 
summit," Assyr. qaqqaádu ''head, top'' (AY; Arm. halaw “clothes,” 
Akk. balapu ''to cover with a garment" (A); Arm. hor "well," Akk. 
hurru "hole" (see xor and xor above) (M); Arm. kot‘ot ‘‘stele, post, 
monument," Akk. kudurru “landmark, pillar, post" (Ad); Arm. 
kupr "tar," Akk. kupru "id" (Ad); Arm. pata-fem ‘‘to tear,’ Akk. 
pataru "'to untie, loosen" (Gh); Arm. taracem "'to spread, extend," 
Akk. tardsu “id” (A). 

As to Arm. uit "camel," itis clear that this word has its origin 
from Urart. ultu "camel" which in turn probably is derived from 
Akk. ufitru. If this etymology is valid, muffling of voiced sounds 
and metathesis of r could be a result of Urartian influence, if not 
completely, then at least partially. 

Questions on Akkadian influence on Armenian toponymy or 
about theonymy require special study. 


FOOTNOTES 
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Ancient Near Eastern Substrata in Armenian! 
IGOR M. DIAKONOFF 
Institut vostokovedenija, Leningrad 


In 1979 Nerses A. Mkrtchyan of the Oriental Institute in Yer- 
evan published an article ‘‘Digressions from the Regular Features 
of Armenian in Light of the Akkadian Language.”? In it he proposed 
explanations for imaginary phonetic variations in Armenian by 
revealing new layers of substratum vocabulary. Such a procedure 
would be very fruitful if there had been strict methods and a good 
knowledge of the history of the Armenian language, as well as an 
equivalent knowledge of the substratum languages and their his- 
tory. But these skills were lacking, and it is necessary to reanalyze 
the material presented by Mkrtchyan from the point of view of 
Akkadian and other ancient Near Eastern languages. 

It would be pointless to discuss all one hundred of 
Mkrtchyan’s posited Akkadian-Armenian parallels, for over- 
whelmingly they are quite wide of the mark. He has provided a 
pot-pourri of errors. Among the more serious blunders committed 
are his false equations of Akkadian words with Armenian words 
when the origin of the Armenian words is really of Iranian, Ara- 
maic, Indo-European, Hurro-Urartian, or Kartvelian provenance. 
Mkrtchyan’s rules for phonetic correspondences are also haphaz- 
ard; in some instances he glossed the Akkadian words incorrectly 
and in other instances he referred to Akkadian words that do not 
even exist. In addition, semantic conditions are grossly violated 
and words of onomatopoetic origin are treated as part of a loan 
continuum. | 

At first it would seem pointless to respond to such an article 
as Mkrtchyan has published. But because of the seriousness with 
which his work is being regarded in certain quarters, it is necessary 
to set the record straight. I will first begin by listing a representative 
selection of his more common errors and in closing will discuss 
certain of Mkrtchyan's etymologies that have a distinct value, 
though in a form other than which he suggested. 

Mkrtchyan derives Arm. xetep “‘shell” from Akkad. hagb- 
“sherd.” Adjarian has pointed out that Arm. xecep is more likely 
from Kartvelian. Note Georgian xeéebi. Similarly, Mkrtchyan sug- 
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gests a correspondence between Arm. mor "quarrel, confusion, 
fury" and Akkad. šumr-, šamr- “fury, frenzy, rage.” However, 
Mkrtchyan was careless, for only Akkad. šumr- can apply; šamr- 
is the corresponding adjective. Further, Arm. šmor-im means “to 
rot, decompose (of corpses), to stink.” Mkrtchyan seems to be con- 
fusing Smor with Simor “disturbance, chaos.” As Adjarian has 
pointed out, Arm. $mor is of Kartvelian origin; cf. Georg. Smori 
‘stink.’ 

Mkrtchyan derives Arm. xunéan “waist belt" from Akkad. 
busann- ‘id’, However, Arm. xunéan appears more commonly as 
xonjan and is from the same root as MP xvanjan-itan “to surround, 
gird” (Skt. svanj-). Similarly, Arm. mangat Akkad. nigall- ‘id’ plus 
prefix ma-. But the prefix ma- is used only with deverbal nouns in 
Akkadian. The etymology, with Aramaic mangat - “sickle” is con- 
siderably more appropriate. The comparison between Arm. manke? 
“harrow,” Akkad. (ma)nagir- ‘id’ is impossible. First of all, such a 
word never existed in Akkadian, nor could it have, on the basis of 
the Semitic rules of word formation. The traditional comparison 
with New Aramaic (Assyrian) manger “cutter” is more acceptable. 

In the same category we find Arm. xzuz, xcuc “peel, chaff.” 
Mkrtchyan compares it with Akkad. jazaz-, basds-. However, the 
first Akkadian word does not exist and the second means “‘to shat- 
ter, break in half,’ Similarly, Arm. xram “trench” is made parallel 
to Akkad. þarām-; alas, Akkad. harām- does not mean “to cut,” as 
stated by Mkrtchyan, but rather has the value “to cover, to hide,” 
which would hardly provide a semantic parallel to Arm. xram 
“trench.” Arm. črčir “grasshopper” is compared with Akkad. șir- 
sir- ‘id’, but both these reduplicated words would seem to be on- 
omatopoetic, and a loan relationship is not obligatory. 

It is not necessary to list any of the etymologies proposed by 
Mkrtchyan which fail on the semantic or phonetic level. They 
abound. However, one might close this catalog of horrors by relat- 
ing two comparisons in which the Armenian words are most prop- 
erly part of Armenian’s Indo-European heritage. Mkrtchyan de- 
rives Arm. acem “lead out, carry” from Akkadian (w)asit- “‘go out.” 
Obviously the Armenian root is parallel to Lat. ago, etc., IE *a£-. 
Similarly, Arm. gin “price” is compared with Sumerian gin “a 
measure of weight (815 grams)." Arm. gin is of course cognate with 
Lat. vénalis "something for sale," IE *wén-. 

Mkrtchyan did, however, list some words that are worthy of 
serious comment. They are twelve in number. 
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1. Arm. At “name of an evil spirit (female),’ Akkad. ali 
mythological bull,” also “male demon.” Though the compar- 
ison cannot be immediately dismissed, the exact provenance 
of Akkad. alû is unsure and the possibility remains that the 
word came into Armenian via Hurro-Urartian or Iranian. 


2. Arm. ga], gaé "gypsum," Akkad. gags- ‘id’. These words 
would surely appear to be related, but gaj is more likely de- 
rived into Armenian through Iranian. Akkad. s regularly 
gives Old and Middle Iranian é and j, and Adjarian (HAB) is 
correct when he posits an Iranian origin of this word. It is 
likely that gaj was the earlier form, and ga was a later 
development. 


3. Arm. t'onir “stove, hearth,” Akkad. tintr- ‘id.’ These two 
words are clearly similar, and the comparison made by 
Mkrtchyan is not new. The word, however, is a habitat word, 
and we need not consider it as having an obligatory Akkadian 
origin. Indeed, we are talking about an invention made in the 
stone age, and there was little need for the Armenians to bor- 
row it from as late a source as Akkadian. Most likely this word 
in both languages has its origin from a common substratum. 


4. Arm. xof “hole, pit, ravine,’ Akkad. and common semitic 
hurr- '*hole, dug pit, cave," Mkrtchyan neglected to state that 
this word was first treated by Adjarian. But a borrowing from 
Aramaic *hurr- is more possible, as also stated by Adjarian. 
A less archaic Aramaic dialectal form hür- is witnessed in 
written Aramaic sources, but according to the data of modern 
dialects, the group of phonemes “double r after short vowel” 
often remained after the cluster “r after long vowel without 
reduplication” appeared. The word in question must be con- 
sidered one of the earliest technological borrowings from 
Aramaic into Classical Armenian. We cannot, however, ex- 
clude Hurro-Urartian mediation which would better explain 
the transformation of u to o although such a transformation 
is also possible for an Akkadian source, since the possibility 
of direct Akkadian-Armenian contacts has not yet been 
proved. 


5. Arm. xuc' "cell, chamber," Akkad. bugg- “hut made of 
reed." There is no value 'cell' in the Akkadian word. There- 
fore it is more likely that this word is from Aramaic hifs- “hut, 
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cell" (from the Syriac dialect, like the majority of the religious 
vocabulary). This etymology was already suggested by 
Adjarian. 


6. Arm. caf “tree,” Akkad. sarsar- ‘forest.’ The Akkadian 
word is very rare, known only from a single lexicographical 
gloss. It is possibly a loan into Akkadian and cannot be a di- 
rect prototype of Arm. caf, neither from the point of view of 
semantics, nor from the point of view of phonetics. (Arm. r 
« *.rr-, not « *-r-), The Hurro-Urartian language is a possible 
source for Akkad. garsar-. Cf. Urartian saré “orchard,” a com- 
parison of which was long ago made with Armenian. This 
comparison could be correct assuming that the initial Hurrian 
*sarrà would have a form with the necessary double -rr-, and 
the meaning "forest, tree." It would have given Akkad. gargar- 
“forest,” Urart. sarô ‘orchard; and Armenian cat “tree,” 


7. Arm. kac'in, Akkad. bassin-. Arm. kac'inArm. kac'in can 
correspond only to Akkad. *qassin- and cannot come from 
Akkad. hagsin-, which would give Arm. *xac'in. The com- 
parison with Aramaic-Syriac (< Akkad.) haggina was made 
by Hübschmann long ago. This word, though, is a habitat 
word and exists in the Mediterranean area from the most an- 
cient times in different and remote forms. Cf. Heb. garzén, et 
al. Perhaps it is permissible to consider a Hurrian mediation 
since common Hurro-Urartian *q gave b alternating with k 
in south Hurrian dialects; Therefore Akkad. hagsin- conceiv- 
ably could have been borrowed (in the regular form *hassini) 
by South Hurrian and could have been perceived as *qagsi- 
ni- in North Hurrian and Urartu, whence came the Arm. 
kac'in. 


8. -Arm. knik' "seal." Though Mkrtchyan proposes a parallel 
with Akkad. kunukk-, this etymology has been repeated by 
linguists since the time of de Lagarde and Hübschmann. I 
already pointed out? that Arm. knik' is from Akkad. karik-, 
kanikk- "sealed (thing)" where the consonant reflection (dif- 
ferent transformation of k- and -kk-) simply shows Hurrian 
mediation. ` 

9. Arm. Nan "name of a divine being (female)." The god- 
dess Nanüi(a) was really known as one of the hypostases of 
the goddess Ishtar at least from the beginning of the second 
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millennium BC in Akkadian. However, this word is not Ak- 
kadian but from a substratum (not Sumerian). The cult of 
Nanàia was very popular in the Near East during the first 
millennium BC, and the goddess was identified with the Ira- 
nian (Zoroastrian) goddess Anahita. The name NanBia, Nané 
was synonomous with Anahit. There is no reason to think that 
the Armenians got this name necessarily from the Akkadian. 


10. Arm. salor, dial. §lor “plum,” Akkad. Sallar- “plum (?) 
or mushmula (?)." This etymology is appropriate without any 
doubt, in spite of the Akkad. -lJ- which should give Arm. £. 
However, plum trees and mushmula trees do not grow in 
Mesopotamia, and the Akkadian word is undoubtedly from 
the languages of the Tauros and Zagros mountains, and most 
likely from Hurrian where it would have been *Sall-ori (a 
dialect form Sennu/ori is registered), if this is so, then the 
Urartian form should be reconstructed as *3al-oré, written as 
*Saluri whence we could derive the Armenian word. There 
is no need to derive it, according to tradition, from such an 
Indo-European word as is found in Russ. sliva “plum.” 


11. Arm. p‘sur “crumb,” p‘krem “to crumble,” Akkad. pšr- 
“to scatter, spread,” the verb exists also in Aramaic; passive 
pdsir- ‘scattered, spread.” This etymology would be accept- 
able on a semantic level, and irreproachable phonetically, but 
unfortunately the word *p&tr- was never witnessed. Adja- 
rian supposed the origin from a Caucasian substratum. 


12. Arm. p‘oxem “change,” Akk. pubb- ‘‘exchange.” The 
word also exists in Hurrian* from which, evidently, it came 
into Armenian. Late Akkadian and Hurrian @ could be pro- 
nounced as /o/, This comparison is not new. 

We thus have three words (t‘onir, Nané, salor} from a sub- 
stratum common with Akkadian plus one doubtful word (cat); 
three words {ga}, knik‘, p‘oxem) borrowed from Akkadian through 
a mediator plus two doubtful words (xor, kac'in); one word (xuc') 
indeed from a Semitic language, but from Aramaic not Akkadian; 
two words (Af, p'sur) very doubtful; and finally eighty-eight etym- 
ologies absolutely erroneous. Half ofthe twelve etymologies which 
are partially correct were considered by linguists many years ear- 
lier. There is no evidence for even a single direct borrowing into 
Armenian from Akkadian; there are three to five Akkadian words 
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borrowed by Armenian through another language and there are 
three to four Armenian words common with Akkadian but bor- 
rowed by both languages from one substratum. 

“Deviations” is not N. A. Mkrtchyan's first published work. 
This means that such works, unfortunately, are considered as se- 
rious ones. And in fact, numerous low-level works by other authors 
have already been published‘. This is very disturbing. A common 
trait for all these works is a disregard of the achievements of Indo- 
European studies and Armenian studies, and most of all, a shock- 
ing disregard of the wonderful etymological dictionary of the re- 
markable Armenian lexicographer Hr. Adjarian. 


FOOTNOTES 
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DISCUSSION 
This section is allotted to papers that have a controversial nature, 
and for which there is considerable room for discussion. Replies, 
suitable for publication, are solicited. 


The Anatolian Substrata in Armenian — 


An Interim Report 
JOHN A.C. GREPPIN 
Cleveland State University 


For over twenty years, since Schultheiss first introduced the 
concept of Anatolian substrata in Armenian (KZ 77.1961.219-234) 
to Western scholars, the theory has been regarded with a genera! 
skepticism. And though there has been a continuing effort to offer 
new correspondences and evaluate past material, there has been 
little change on the part of scholars and their acceptance of the 
theory. Indeed, the concept is a difficult one, and without doubt 
the prospect of Anatolian loan words in Armenian has presented 
problems that have never been well resolved. 

The purpose of this brief report is to summarize the hypoth- 
esis as it stands in the early part of 1982, to provide a list of the 
vocabulary that should be. considered part and parcel of those 
words which validly apply, and to acknowledge the doubts of those 
who, intelligently and reasonably, have not been able to accept the 
hypothesis. 

In the last decade there has been a considerable number of 
papers on the theme, and some of them are exceptionally interest- 
ing. Of particular value is a paper by Nerses Mkrtchyan, of the 
Oriental Institute in Yerevan. He was able to list a large number of 
Armeno-Hittite parallels that showed mutual reduplication (Drev- 
nij vostok 2, 1976.76-85; English summary 288-289). This paper 
was particularly convincing because the structure of the compared 
roots, Hittite-Armenian, was long, and the chances of phonetic and 
semantic coincidence was greatly reduced by this length. It was 
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Mkrtchyan's material, cojoined with other new publications, that 
strengthened the argument. In addition, the total inventory of cor- 
respondences has become better understood. Through this it is 
possible to present a list of nearly fifty correspondences, Armenian 
with Hittite, Luwian, Hurrian, Urartian and perhaps Akkadian. 
The items on this list seem particularly secure. 

There remain from the more than one hundred that have been 
tendered, twenty-four Hittite-Armenian correspondences that are 
difficult to dislodge. They are listed at the end of this report. Some 
of these words clearly have their ultimate origin in Proto-Indo-Eu- 
ropean, yet because of their shape in Armenian, could not have 
been derived genetically by Armenian. Such words include Arm. 
p*etur "feather" (IE *pet-), Arr. t^ar '""perch, post for supporting 
vines" (IE *dor-u-), and Arm. gestras "hunter" (cf. Av. vàstar- 
"shepherd"). Others from this inventory of words with an original 
Proto-Indo-European affiliation are those Armenian words which 
reflect a Hitt. h. with an Armenian h. This reflex stands in contra- 
distinction to the more common loan correspondence of Arm. x 
from Hitt. h. The arguments that this Hitt. h and Arm. h reflect 
directly and independently an IE *H are well known. The. only 
point that weakens this genetic argument is the reality that three 
of these five correspondences have no further cognates outside 
Hittite and Armenian. Thus Arm. han “grandmother” and haw 
“grandfather” are potentially of ultimate Indo-European origin 
while Arm. hatanem “cut” and two others are doubtfully Indo-Eu- 
ropean since no further cognates exist in the Indo-European 


dialects. 
There are two possible explanations. The first is that Hitt. h 


is reflected by loan in Armenian only as x, and seeming Arm. h 
reflexes are in reality direct continuations of IE *H. Alternatively, 
Hitt. h can be reflected in Armenian, through loan, as both x and 
h. There is, as yet, no clear evidence that allows us to select one 
solution instead of another. However, the fact that there is a sub- 
stantial body of correspondences between Hittite and Armenian 
and that their phonetic and semantic similarity is disarmingly 
close, cannot be set aside. 
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The proposed Luwian substrate in Armenian presents some 
grievous problems, and these problems are, in part, caused by the 
small number of Armeno-Luwian parallels. There are only nine. 
The question most often raised is whether these words are neces- 
sarily Luwian and not, instead, Hittite. Although they are indeed 
not extant in our surviving Hittite records, this does not exclude 
the possibility that the words could have existed there, but simply 
have not yet appeared in a Hittite text. This argument, however, 
receives no support when we confront such a parallel as Arm. 
apatni “future,” HL apparanti- "id." Here the Hittite equivalent is 
appaSiwat-. We would have to argue that a form similar to HL ap- 
paranti existed in Hittite alongside of appaSiwat-, but was simply 
not used in the written language. This argument, though possible, 
is less compelling than the view that Arm. aparni is borrowed from 
a Luwian dialect. 

There are a variety of reasons for wanting to insist on a Lu- 
wian element in Armenian. We have clear evidence that the Ar- 
menians were firmly established in the Cilician area by the early 
medieval period and it is this Cilician Armenian area which cor- 
responds geographically to the area inhabited by various Luwian 
tribes in the first millenium BC. Correspondingly, we have no evi- 
dence that the Armenians ever inhabited, in significant number, 
the area around the Halys river that was the acknowledged center 
of Hittite civilization. It is the contention of numerous scholars 
who support the Anatolian substrata theory that even the Hittite 
loan words in Armenian are really Luwian words; however, our 
small Luwian vocabularly simply does not provide us evidence for 
their existance. It is for this reason that such a correspondence as 
Arm. apatni, Hitt. apparanti is important; so also would the cor- 
respondence Arm. vas, HL wasu- “good” be important, since there 
the Hittite equivalent is aXu-, with no initial bilabial. Other sig- 
nificant correspondences are given at the end of this report. 

The possibility of Hurrian and/or Urartian loans in Armenian 
is perhaps more easy to accept, for we know that the Armenians 
geographically replaced the Urartians as a political power in east- 
ern Anatolia in the seventh century BC. What we are unable to 
answer is the question whether there were two separate infusions, 
Hurrian as well as Urartian, or whether these infusions were, in 
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reality, from only one source. Clearly the two languages, Urartian 
and Hurrian, are very close in the shape of their roots and phonetic 
divergences are known in only a limited number of instances. in 
most every case Hurrian words in Armenian could also and easily 
be, instead, Urartian, though our extant Urartian lexicon lacks the 
words, The same is true from the point of view that this vocabularly 
is solely Hurrian, and proof is lacking only because of our unfor- 
tunately brief Hurrian lexical inventory. The reason for preferring 
a Urartian source rather than a Hurrian source is straight-forward 
and obvious since the relationship of the Urartians to the pre-lit- 
erate Armenian is historically established. Our reasons for prefer- 
ring, instead, a Hurrian source are less obvious, but twofold. First, 
the Hurrians occupied an area that extended close to the eastern- 
most parts of the Armenian-held areas of Cilicia, and the prefer- 
ence is thus geographically appropriate. Second, the Hurrian lan- 
guage can be cited as a good conduit for some of the vocabulary in 
Armenian that hitherto has been called Akkadian, but which, 
rather than directly from Akkadian, came to Armenian via Hurrian. 
A few etymologies have been suggested that would support a Hur- 
Tian rather than an Urartian connection, but the matter is far from 
clear. 

Thus we have a variety of solutions for the transference of our 
Hittite and Luwian vocabulary, and for our Hurrian and Urartian 
words, into Armenian. The words could have come directly from 
Hittite or Luwian alone, and from Hurrian and Urartian alone. A]- 
ternatively, Luwian could have been the sole conduit for the An- 
atolian languages of Indo-European origin, and either Hurrian or 
Urartian could have provided all the words that are known to have 
come fram both those languages. As matters now stand, there is 
neither evidence nor a procedure which clearly makes one alter- 
native preferable to another. The solution is opaque. 

Finally, there is the question of Akkadian loans. As can be 
seen from the two articles by Djahukian and Diakonoff at the be- 
ginning of this issue of the Journal, there is no way clearly to ex- 
plain the source of these seemingly Akkadian-like forms. However, 
if one makes a determined effort to assign all the Akkadian vo- 
cabulary possible to North-West Semitic or North-West Iranian, 
there remain only a very few Akkadian roots that cannot be shown 
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to be from a source other than Akkadian. Though research on the 
Akkadian substratum in Armenian is only beginning, it seems that 
there is little strong evidence that the Akkadian words entered 
Armenian directly from Akkadian. 

The following is the list of those words that seem difficult to 
dislodge from the Anatolian substrata theory. Each and every one 
of these words seems to have some weak part that can be used to 
show that perhaps the word should not be included. The list, item 
by item, is vulnerable. There are certain phonetic problems. How, 
for instance, can p"etur "feather" be from Hitt. pattar “wing” when 
the original stem must have been *pet-, yet the Armenian result 
shows both an aspirated and an unaspirated surd. There is no an- 
swer, though we can point to a diversity of phonetic realizations 
in our well established Iranian loan words in Armenian. 

There are other problems. One might question why han and 
haw, the words for grandmother and grandfather, are borrowed, for 
terms of family relationships are usually as secure as the numbers. 
Yet it can be pointed out that in modern Western Armenian we find 
Turkish words used for family relationships: dede, nene "'father- 
in-law, mother-in-law.” 

Onomatapoeia is also cited in the case of such a word as Arm. 

getgelank* ''trill'" But it is surprising, I feel, to find an exact par- 
allel in the similarly reduplicated form gelgelindi- ‘to make a mus- 
ical sound’. Onomataposia is not a sufficient argument. 

Finally, the argument is made that we might look more 
closely into the Iranian or Caucasian realm for sources for these 
words. In some instances this suggestion produces surprising re- 
sults. Arm. vaš “good,” a cornerstone in the Luwian hypothesis, 
also appears in Old Georgian and is even found in exactly the same 
places in both the Old Georgian and the Classical Armenian Bibles 
(Job 31.29; Ps 34.25). This, of course, tells us nothing about the 
direction of the loan. 

But though each particular instance can rarely be supported 
absolutely, the now fairly large volume of words, four dozen or 
more, that are part of the loan word hypothesis makes the theory 
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difficult to dislodge as a whole. Though any single word is inse- 
cure, how can we explain, on the basis of pure chance, so many 
phonetically and semantically satisfying correspondences. It seems 
rather clear at this stage of research that we must admit that there 
appears to be some substance to the hypothesis, and that our future 
research must look for ways ‘to reinforce the hypothesis, finding 
solutions to the problems, rather than debunking what seems to be 
an increasingly solid hypothesis. 


Hittite and Luwian Vocabulary 

A. of possible Indo-European origin 

. Arm. p°etur “feather,” Hitt. pattar “wing” 

Arm. tfai “perch, post for supporting vines,’ Hitt. taru- “wood” 

. Arm. gestras "hunter," Hitt. westara- "shepherd" 

Arm, haw "grandfather," Hitt. buhpa- "id" 

. Arm. han "grandmother," Hitt. banna- "id" 

Arm. hatanem “cut,” Hitt. battdi- “pierce, stab’’ 

Arm. hskem “watch, abstain from sleep,” Hitt. huSk- “tarry, 

wait” 

. Arm. hudk-cher “highwayman,” Hitt. buluganni- ''cart" 
NPer, rah-zan “highwayman,” lit. ‘‘cart-striker” 
9. Arm. zuinagy "horn," HI. $urnà "id" 

10. Arm. e£ "donkey," HL á$uwa- "horse" 


11. Arm. §un “dog,” HL guwana- “id” 
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B. terms used in natural history 

12. Arm. tatein "stork," Hitt. tarla- “type of bird” 

13. Arm. laxur "celery, parsley,” Hitt. Slahhura- “leafy plant” 
14. Arm. mat^uz "strawberry tree," HL matiisà- “arboreal term” 
15. Arm. torr "vine, tendril," HL tuwarsa- "id" 

16. Arm. xalam “skull of an animal,” Hitt. halanta- ‘‘head” 


C. terms used in music and crafts 

17. Arm. brut “potter,” Hitt. purut- “clay” 

18. Arm. Sutay “skein of silk," Hitt. Suel- "thread" 

19. Arm. geigetank® ‘“‘a trill,” Hitt. galgalinai- ‘make a musical 
sound” 

20. Arm. t°alar ‘“‘basin,” Hitt. -talla-, as in akutalla-, “id” 

21. Arm. xat “song, game,” Hitt. halliyari- “musician” 
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D. terms expressing violence 

22. Arm. k°rk‘rem “destroy,” Hitt. kurkurdi- “maim, mutilate” 

23. Arm. xolxolem “slaughter,” Hitt. pulbuliya- “fight, struggle” 

24. Arm. Jaxjaxem “destroy,” Hitt. zabbiya- “attack” 

25. Arm. koškočem “destroy,” Hitt. kuškuš- “pound, bruise” 

26. Arm. top°em ''to beat," HL tupi- “id” 

27. Arm. šant “lightning,” Hitt. Šanta-, CL Santa-, HL Santé- “god 
(of violent storms?)" 


E. aqueous terms 

28. Arm. olo "innundation," Hitt. alalimo- "river bed" 
29. Arm. Sef “urine,” Hitt. fepur "id" 

30, Arm. xoxem “‘torrent,” Hitt. punjumazzi- “flood”’ 


F, other terms 

31. Arm. apaini "future," HL apparanti- "id" 

32. Arm. va "bravo," HL. wasu- “good” 

33. Arm. i$xan “ruler,” Hitt. Span “id” (now deleted; Iranian) 


Hurrian Vocabulary 

34. Arm. xnjor "apple," Hurr. binzuri "apple (tree)" 

35. Arm.tarma-Jur "well-water," Hurr. tarmane "spring of water," 
Ur. tarmana- '*id" 

36. Arm. agar-ak ''Reld;' Hurr. awari "id" 

37. Arm. astem ‘‘to get married,” Hurr. ate "woman" 

38. Arm. maxr “fir tree," Hurr, müpri arborea] term" 

39. Arm. kut “a grain,” Hurr. kade “id” 
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Urartian Vocabulary 

40. Arm. uit "camel," Ur. ultu “id” 

41. Arm. cov “sea,” Ur, guð “sea” 

42. Arm. off “alive,” Ur. ulgu “life” 

43. Arm, sur “sword,” Ur. Sura ‘‘weapon” 

44. Arm. xarxarem “to destroy,” Ur. harharšu- “id” 
45. Arm. cat “‘tree,” Ur. sar "orchard" 


Akkadian Vocabulary 

46. Arm. salor “plum,” Akk. šallūr “id" 
47. Arm. t*onir "stove," Akk. tinür "id" 
48. Arm. knik "seal," Akk. kanik id" 


